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ABSTRACT 

*' . / This guid£ has been ^developed to assist educators to 

c write or revise a comprehensive career educatioi*\qurr iculum that will 
meet the\needs of local school districts in Connecticut. Following 
the introQiictory chaptf^, chapter 2 provides a brief perspective on 
the growth and currejit, status o| career education in the* nation and 

"in Connecticut, as well asrpr^x^ding a workin<J s def inition «of* career 
educatibn. Chapter 3 a relates to the curriculum development process, 
identifying special Corfeicje rations. * n the development of $ local 

« comprehensive career education curriculum guide. Inchapter 4/ 
specific guidelines for developing the$ teaching/learning process in 
career education are offered. The guid^ suggests that a v lopal K-12 
curriculum present the content of career eduction in five sequential 
stages,' and then provides' some examples of career. education learner 
outcome?, performance objectives, atad /samples -of* teaching strategies 
for each of the five* developmental .s targes.' Chapter- 5 addresses the 
evaluation process in career education, ^suggesting guidelines for 

' development of evaluation procedures as ah* integral part of the 
career education curriculum^ Chapter 6;deals with the resources and 

'facilities that may be used in %hh development and implementationxof 
a local curriculum ^n; career education, while some final noteV are 
offered in chapter 7.' Appendixes to the e - guide contain statetfifle goals 
for education, Connecticut lawS} dealing with career education; a list 
of regional educational s'ervice centers, and a list of career 
education evaluation resources. A -glossary and a bibliography are 
also provided. (KC) ^ ' , <> ; a ' \ 
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Foreword 



''Connecticut has k strong commitment Jo equity and .excellence in public educa- 
tioa The' Comprehensive Plan for Elementary and Secondary Education, 1980- 
1985. embodies that commitment. Now this guide to' curriculum developments 
part\of .a series, is one o'f the ways in which the Stat^Board of Education is 
carrying out that commitment. - • ~ >s ^ 

This concern for equal educational opportunity* dominant in the 1970s and * 
continuing into the 1980s, has been expressed in a number of-notable actions 

The State Supreme Court's historic school finance reform decision (Horton 
lv. MeskilL 197$) led to Connecticut's educational equity legislation * . 
* / * * 

Statutes growing out of this concern for educational equity are Actions . 
10-262c, 10-262e and 10-16b of the Connecticut General Statutes. Sec-' 
tions lpir?62c and l() ? 262e alter pbblic school funding practices, more 
- than d&ublirig staie support Qver a five-year period and setting a required 
^^3ifkim Expenditure per pupil'in each school district. Section 10- 16b * 
Ipecijfes educationaUprograms which must be offered in alL districts; with f 
the rlquirtjment thafthey be •"planned; ongoing and systema^.^- 

In Connectioit'l^qmprehensibe Plan jdj Elementqry apd Secondary Ed-. , 
ucdtion, 1980-1985, submitted to the General Assembly in 1980, 'the 
State Board of Education pledged to offer local school districts a greater 
leveF of i technical assistance and\o£r> positive ' leadership jn planning, 
implementing and evaluating school programs. 

The guides b&L teen developed .to provide tangible assistance and support to 
• local school districts in complying with the legislative mandate. The titles of the 
guides correspond to' the subjects' which Section J0-16b requires all school , 
. districts to offer their students: the arts; 'career education; consumer education; 
. health and 'safety; language aits, including reading, writing, gfammar, sneaking 
and spelling; mathematics; physical"6ducation- sciente; social studies, including, 
but nof limited to, citizgnshrp, economics/gebgraphy, government and history; 
'and -aMeast on thesecoridary level, one or more foreign languages, and voca- 
tional education. The goals and objectives set forth in each of the guides relate to 
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the statewide goals endorsed in the Comprehensive Plan, namely*; motivation to 
learn, mastery of the basic skills, acquisition of knowledge;competence\n life skills 
'and understanding of society's values. J 

** - ♦ • 

A Guide to Curriculum Devebpment in Career Education empfiasizes the impor- 

♦ tance of providingall students with opportunities to learn about the career options 
'opep to them and of helping them to choose a suitable life work. Career educa- 
tion, infused into all subject ar&s, is an integral part of daily school activities, In the 
early years, students begin- to dev&top an awareness of the world of work and its* 

# diversity. This awareness grows as students progress through the elementary arfd 
middle grades and into high school Career education, however, does more than 
prepare* students with the knowledge and skills they \yill need in future jobs. 
Through firsthand experiences outside the classroom, career education helps 

\stqflents to identify their aptitudes'and interests and to make realistic choices of 
professions and careers which they believe will be personally fulfilling and for 
which they 'wish to prepare. w 

The State Board of Education curriculum guides are not mandated courses of * 
study for any Student or any grade level. Each is intended solely to assist local 
district educates in the development of curricula. -Each guide reflects the think- 
ing and experience of an array of experts in its subject area who become, through 
this document, an important resource to local district educators. e « 

_ ' n , a 

The Connecticut State Boardpf Education frequently has expressed its conviction 
that the.diversity of the state s public school system is one of its great strengths. 
Students, schools and communities do not have identical educational needs; 
imposing a standardized curriculum would impair, not improve, learning opportu- 
nities for students. - _ 

It is important forjocal district educators to keep the position of the Board in mind 
as they use this guide. There i^ much of value here which can be use.d'to 
' strengthen instructional practices and promote excellence in thte curriculum de- 
velopment process. But these ideas can only enhance, not replace, the creativity, 
talent and commitment of the people in our local school districts who use this* 
guide. 



( * 
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Preview of the Guide 



If is anticipated that this guide will also assist the local superintendent of 
schools and the local board of education to fulffll their responsibility for the ap- 
proval^ a curriculum that meets local needs,.as well as state requirements. 
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- A Guide to Curriculum Development in Career Education ha$ been prepared to „ 
assist both those who are assigned, and those who volunteer, to write or revise a t 

-comprehensive career education curriculum that will meet the needs of the local 
school district. It has been designed to help each school district meet a require- 

* ment in General Statute l(M6b, which states that "In the public schools (of 
Connecticut) the program of instruction 'shall include . . . career education." In 
addition the statute requires that eacbvschool district shall be able to appro pnately 
demonstrate that career education is . . planned, ongoing, and systematic." 

Leadership responsibility fo& developing or revising a career education cur- 
riculum is critical to the success o^any program achievements this area. 

Local superintendent%are encouraged to assign this responsibility to a*cur- 
( riculum supervisor, ap individual who is most knowledgeable about the peda- 
gogical constructs of a good cujrjculum. This leadership responsibility also may be 
shared with that statf member who coordinated the development of a local action 
plan for career education requested by the State Board of Education. In many 
schopl districts, th& individual has continued on a part-time or full-time basis to 
coordinate implementation of the action plan. It is this local career education 
coordinator who probably has the best grasp of the concept of career education 
and is most knowledgeable about turrent practices* The coordinator, therefore, 
should be able to' assist in the development of a comprehensive curriculum for 
career education that will meet Ttfec needs of the local school district. Even more 
9 important, a 'career education coordinator can prove invaluable in assisting the 
# local faculty in implementing the career education curriculum. 

• It is-axiomatic thai a good curriculum cannot be created in a vacuum. The 
X development of an effective comprehensive career education curriculum calls for 
extensive participation by teachers,, other staff members, and many other?. 
Teachers in all disciplines ancl at all grade levels, school administrators, schdol 
counselors, parents, students, representatives of the local school board and of the 
community can Contribute a great deal through appropriate committee participa- 
'tjorT 



Purposes jof the guide 

The guide can provide* direction for those who are developing a comprehensive 
local curritulum in career education by identifying the elements of career educa- 
tion ahd prodding a framework for the teaching/learning process. * 9 

* Specifically, it is anticipated that this guide will assist alhwho are involved in 
the curriculum development process to 

• express clearly the concept of career education; 

• define acceptable career education program goals in IpffflFof relsypnt- 
leawner outcomes; «> ' % * °^ 

• promote an understanding of planning, implementation and evaluation 
techniques for the career education teaching/learning process; 

• organize the curriculum into developmental stages utilizing the sequential 
components of career education 

• identify goals.and objectives that are compatible with the growth and 
* A . maturity of students at each ^velopmental stage of caree^education; 

• provide samples of career education practices at each developmental stage 
and stimulate the creativity and ingenuity of teachers and others to develop 
their own teaching methods and career education activities, and - % 

• identify resources, personnel, facilities, and materials considered essential 
for the development and implementation of v a local career education 

-curriculum. , ♦ ' ' 



Use of the guide 

• Ideally this guide can be used as a reference manual for information about the 
elements o| career education and suggestions for a framework within which a 
comprehensive career education ^Curriculum may be developed. It also jnay be 
used as a source book that suggests^some goals, objectives, .and a few samples of 
teaching procedures for the development of a local curriculum in career educa- 
tion. . 

h In some school distritts it may be used as a handbook, or as a text, for 
preliminary workshops intended to orient working committees in the concept of 
careereducation and to help them identify their roles 'and functions. 




An overview of the content 



Chapter 2 provides a briet perspective'on the growth and current status of career 
education in the nation and particularly in Connecticut A working definition of 
careerleffikation is provided. Wide acceptance of the need fpr career education in 
a cr^hiprehensive educational program is evident in the currerit legislative and ed- 
ucational tetgrest in developing career education, curricula. A\Statement of Jke 
jnajor goalTof career education and their conversion into leamer 6 outcomey«p- c 
cate'how career education proposes to meet the pressing need to prepare ^rath 
more adequately for work that is meaningful, productive, andself-fulfilling. 
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Chapter 3 relatesTto the curriculum development process. It identifies some 
of the sp^ial-considerations inherent in the development of a local comprehen- , 
sivetiareet education curriculum guide. It suggests procedures for determining 
local<areer edition needs and offers an organisational structure of committees 
to develop the local curriculum. \ • * ' 

Chapter 4 offers specific guidelines for developing the teaching/learning 
process in career education. It suggests that a Jocal Kr 12 curriculum present the 
content of career education in five sequential stages. It then provides some ex- 
amples of career education learner outcomes, performance objectives and sam- 
ples of teaching strategies for each of thrive developmental stages. 

Chapter 5 addresses the evaluation process in career education, Ireuggests 
guidelines for development of evaluation procedures as an integraltftftf of the ( 
career education curriculum. ^^j^, . 

.Chapter 6 deals with the resources and facilities that may be used advan- 
tageously both -in the development and implementation of a local curriculum in 
career education. v 



Philosophy and Goals 
of Career Education 



Career education is a relatively new concept in'our schools. It was first brought to 
the attention of educational administrators in 1971 by Dr. Sidney?. Marlrfnd, Jr. , 

' then the U.S. Commissioner of Education, at a national conference of school 
administrators. The cqneept was later endorsed by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Currently It is reported thatcareer education activities have 

* been initiated in virtually every school district in the nation. , 



Perspective on career education 

In Connecticut career education has been firmly established through the leader- 
ship of the State Board of Education. In the implementation of aJegally mandate d 
master plan for vocational and career education, the State Board of Education in 



FY 1977 requested every local education agency to submit a policy statement 
concerning career aAd vocational education and soon thereafter to submit a plan 
of action for implementation of the policy statement. * • 

-Tbe State Legislature, in its effort to assist' local school districts in their 
planning and implementation of career education, appropriated a tcrtal of $1.5 
million to be distributed equitably among the school districts of the State during the 
. fiscal years of 1979 and 1980. ' \ . m ' « , 

> • ■* # • * * 

A limited atoountof funding also was made ayailablethrough the US' Office 
of Career Education for State leadership activities and for the deveMroment of 
model career education programs. This'has stimulated a remarkable Amount of 
local career education activity within the state and a considerable amount of local 
v funding for development and implementation. The current picture of career ed- 
ucation in the ^school districts of Connecticut reflects a general awareness^of the 
concept of career education. The initiation of worthwhile career education activ. 
ities at different grade levels is encouraging. 'Considerable assistance has been 
provided through the establishment of regional career education resource units 
within each of the six regional educational service centers. - * *- 

i 

. . Recently, in an effoft to provide . . equity in education." the State Legis- 
lature adopted General Statute 10-l^b and therewith made career education a" 
mandated offering in the local programs of instruction- In addition to mandating 
the inclusion of career education, this legislation requires the State Board of 
Education to . . make available curriculum materials and such cfther materials 
as may assist local and regional boards of education in developing career educa- 
tion" (aswell as ten other instructional programs). A Guide to Curriculum 
Development in Career Education is intended' to provide material that will assist , 
local school districts develop a c3rreer education curriculum that is comprehensive 
and is . . planned, ongoing and systematic " 4 ^ * 



Whait is career,education? 

A'Hefinition of career education provided in the Connecticut state plan for career 
education states: 

« Career education is the totality of learning experiences by which 
x each individual becomes aware of and explores self and the world 
of work; as a result, each individual continually makes and tests de- * 
cisions; plans an education; prepares for, enters, and makes pro ; 
gress in his gfr her chosen life's ,work* 

"A 4 'totality of learning experiences" emphasizes the fact that career education 
is a concept rather than a'single prograrp. It is a concept made up of many 
"programs which are infused into and become an integral parfof all subject areas* 

Aabncept is more difficult to define than a program. There have been many 
natidfiSfl, state, regional, and local effQrtS tojprovide a succinct, comprehensive n 
definition of career education. Most, including the state definition, tend to describe 
rather than define the concept. However, upon careful analysis of rpore tha»,5d 
such definitions, it can be reasonably concluded that all efforts describe kareer ed- 
ucation in similar terms. * \, 



Career education is "education for working," significantly coordinated with ' 
"education for learning" and/'educatidWor living." It ft preparation for work, 

* "work 'that is meaningful, productive,*^ self-fulfilling." Career eSfacation is fur- 
' ther described as a teaching/learning prckess sequentially organized to provide 

education for the career development of all students at all levels of learning. It is 
lifelong learning. It is an essential component of "education for learning" as Well 
' as ^ 'ed^gtionjor living. " * 

Why teach career education? . 

"Life is always insipid* to those who have no great work at 
hand, or no lofty aims to elevate their feelings." 

This maxim of Dr. Horace Bushnell, noted Connecticut theologiaa and 
.writer, expresses the basic philosophy of career education. It is to this end that 
career education suddenly has become significant in educationaUircles. 

Every local education'agency in the state, at the request of the State Board of 
Education, has submitted a policy»statement on career education. An analysis of 
these policy statements indicate that all of them point in the direction of Dr. 
^Bushnell's aphorism. 

Twentieth ceptury society has venerated education. The importance of 
learning has dominated our successes and our failures. Accordirigly, it is under- 
standable that the primary focus of education has been upon "education for 

• learning." However, there has been d growing realization -that in our rapidly 
. changing, highly complex, technological society the educational horizon must be 

extended and should encompass education for learning, education for working, 
and education for living. Career education has become a significant contribution 
to extending education toward this broader horizon. 

• * \ . x , 

I; More than a decade ago, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., motivator of the current 
career education movement, reported that approximately two and one-half mil- 
lion young men and young women each year move to the next step in theif lives, 
either totally unprepared or, at best, ill prepared fo enter th<> world of work. 

The social and economic chaos created by the inability bf so many youth to 
make a successful transition -from education to work is alarming. Youtfounem- 
ployment, welfare costs, widespread crifh6, delinquency and drug addiction 
represent' only the tip of the'iceberg. The mounting rooral, ethical and social 
degeneration in pur society and the waste of human talent'is incalculable. v 

Our complex soqtety has altered the traditional means by whicK adolescents, 
become working adults'. In the past youth M/eresurrounded by, and early involved 
in, work.t)ur rapidly changing, highly complex, technologcal society has shifted 
more responsibility for career selection, planning, preparation, and entry from >the 
parent and home environment to teachers and a school envircSiment. 

In ifs philosophy and in ifcf goals career education addresses these critical 
^issues. Some authorities have cited career education as "a vehicle for the reform 
of education." < . ^\ 
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Major goals 

. * 

The three major goals of career education indicate the direction by which career 
education attempts to assist youth in meeting their needs \A a highly technological, 
rapidly changing society. The major geals of career education state that as 3 result 
of the career education teaching/learning process: 

• each student will gain realistic information about self and develop a positive 
sglf-jconcept that reflects a realistic self-appraisal of personal aptitudes, 
inteVests, aftti values; 

• each student will gain realistic information about the world of workr infor- 
mation that is meaningful for choosing, planning, and preparing for a 
career, arid 

.V**gach student will acquire skills that are essential in the decision-making 
- * process. r 



Learner outcomes ' 4 5 

Indicators of the achievement of the major goals of career education can be 
identified as learner outcomes. The following learner outcomes have been used 
by th^ State Department of Education to asse$the progress of career education 
within the state. This progress was surveyed by a statewide project entitled 
"Connecticut Assessmejfrt of Educational Progress:" The learner outcomes as- 
sessed in this project are described below. ^ 

Students are able*to: 

• seek knowledge of and act upon personal aptitudes/interests, and values, 

• demonstrate a realistic attitude toward others and w6rk; 

• demonstrate nonstereotypic attitude^ toward opportunities and career 
choices; •* • ^ 

• demonstrateinterpersonal skills^pd knowledge of personal responsibilities 
important in work environments; 

• demonstrate effective job-hunting and job-getting skills; 

• show awareness of factors that constitute success and satisfaction in a job 
(i.e., job-keeping skills); \ - ^ 

• demonstrate a knowledge of effective skills , for job mobility; < ■ 

• show awareness of sources of information about occupations and' job 1 
opportunities; Z * , 

• possess accurate information about a number and variety of occupations, 
including their characteristics and requirements; } # 

•recognke the relationship of a broad range of learning experiences to 
career aevelopment; 

• define "terms "relevant to' thfe United States Economic system, such' as 
unionism and the free enterprise system; 

• relate the United States economic system to work; 

e ••demonstrate consumer skills related to work situations; 

• recognize the importance of decision-making in lifelong .career planning, 
and relate personal characteristics and information about the world of work 
to these decisions, and 

• demonstrate decision-making skills as they relate to the world of work (i.e. , 
gathering information, weighing alternatives, determining strategies, and 
evaluating outcomes). , 



These suggested learner outcomes maybe adopted, adapted or revised by. 
the local schOjpl district 4n developing the teaching/ieaming process in career 
education. ^ 



The euniculum 
j)evelopment Process 

this chapter discusses some factors that may retire special consideration in the 
development of a local comprehensive career education curriculum. Other factors 
(that need to be Considered are general enough to be applica^ to the cumculurfi 
development process of all subject- areas. TheSe general-considerations are in- 
cluded irt a companion document Entitled A Guide tt> Curriculum Development: 
Purposes, Practices arid Procedures. ' * 

' V . 

Special , considerations - 

The following are some of the special considerations in the development of alocal 
career education curriculum. 

Start-up. buejget. Of the 11 subject areas legislatively mandated for all 
♦school districts, most are normaUyjunded-as an integral part of the local annual 
budget The development of a curriculum in Career education now imposes a 
burden that heretofore was not included \\\ local budgets. In fiscal ye&rs 1979, and 
1980, trmodest amount of, incentive grant funding was appropriated under P.A. 
- 78-22(Tfo helpJocal education agencies-plan and initiate career education. Now, 
however, impact of the full fmplementation, including the development of a 
curriculum in'cfroer^ducation, becomes a local responsibility. 

It should be-Fpted in the development of a career education currici^m that 
the rffajor budget Qosts are "start-up" costs. These costs may include ^devel- 
opment of a cufeculum, m-service-training of the faculty, and the development 
and purchasmgof career education instructional materials. However, the future 
operafcftarcosts wilrbe greatly diminished. In most school districts theonly major 
operational budget considerations in future years will be for items such as main- 
taining dt career education coordinator, transportation and other expenses in-. 
• volved in the implementation of cafefer exploratory programs for students, and the , 
development and updating of local career information resource centers. . 



«f Infusion into existing Curricula. An unusual and significant feature to be 
•considered irnthe*process of developing a local career education curriculum is the 
Tact that career education becomes ao integral part of all subject, areas at all 
learning levels. It, unlike most disciplines, is~not an isolated and separate subject 
thaUs taught in the classroom pn a regular time schedule. Instead, it is taught in 
conjunction with other content areas. It is generally infused at an'opportune time 
into the curricula of all basic academic subjects. This implies that the development 
of a career education curriculum must consider all existing curricula as they are 
currently taught. In order to have a planned, ongoing arfd systematic program of 
instructipn for career education, establishing guidelines for the amount of timrto v 
be spent on t$sk is important in program planning. The State Department of\ 
Education suggests time allotments for ihfusing career education into subject 

^ areas. In the companiQn curriculum document entitled, A Guide to Curriculum 
Development: Purposes, Practices and Procedures, ranges of instructional time 
are listed in Chapter 6. * 



Time Recommentiafibns 



Gradfcs* 

1- 3 
4- 6 
7-12 



Minutes 
Per Week 

60 to 90 
90 to 225 



Periods 
Per Week 



fe Staff development. A major consideration in the career education curricu- 
lum development process is the fact that many teachers, administrators, supervi- 
sors, and other faculty members have had limited, if any, 'background study', 
training, or experience in the career education teaching/learning process, As 
pointed out in Career Education: Teachjng/Leaming Rrocess, published by the' 
U.S. Office of fducatiorwn Washington, DC, a career education curriculum must 
be predicated upon the willingness of each district to recognize what goals their 
particula^schools should sfrive to achieve in a career education program, Once a 
district is committed to developing the program, there must be leadership from 
school administrators to provide the necessary curriculum development, in-ser- 
vice training and other support services for the school staff. A well-planned 
program takes time to develop and requires the efforts of all involved. 

«*> 

High expectations from the building principal can assure the school staff that 
career education is a common goal. It is this reinforcement process on a daily basis 

that determines the school's success or failure. / ^ 

» — --v^ * 

When teachers are provided with in-se^yice staff development.and conse- 
- quently become aware of career education concepts, career education can be- 
come a part of the classroom curriculum. Its infusion into the many subjedt areas 
eventually will be seen as a natural and necessary portion of weekly instruction. 
The change is more likely tp occur. when the teacher can call upon other teachers 
to assist in the continued development of a sound caueer education program. 

Participants. An important (actor also to be considered in the career educa- 
tion curriculum development process is the involvement and participation of 



appropriate community representatives, curriculurn training specialists from 
teacher training institutions, and particularly the use of the career education 
expertise available through the career educationresource centers located at the 
six regional educational service centers that Serve the scKool districts okhe state 
(see Appen^x C). . 

Community involvement. Another factor is the expanded utilization of the 
community as part of the teaching/learning process, and.tKe parents and other 
cpmmunity representatives as part of the teaching f acuity. Consequently, a public 
awareness campaign must be initiated as part of the career education curriculum. 

Flexible scheduling. Finally, there are a few special considerationsanherent 
in the career education operational design and implementation that must be taken 
into account in the development of a local curriculum for career education. Some 
"team-teaching" factor? and flexibility in class time schedules- may arise as part of 
the career education teaching/leanjing process. An expanded use of community 
sites and personnel as careef education resources also may imply-some modifica- 
** tions in the traditional classroom teaching/learning process. - . 

-J ' .' 

Needs to be addressed 

' The scope and sequence of a local curriculum is best determined by a'survey'and 
an assessment of the needs in the local school district. Most school districts 
completed a career education needs assessment in connection with the develop- 
ment of a local action planjor career and vocational education as requested by the 
State Board of Education. A current assessment of career education needs for the 
purpose of developing a new or revised career education curriculum would 
include 1 a response to two basic questions: What progress has been made in 
achieving the career education goals designated in* the" local action plan? What 
changes should be, made uvthe action plan? 

' In addition to the development of a, local action plan for career education 
(1*977), many school districtsyartidpated in the Connecticut Assessment of Edu. 
-cational Progress (CAEP) in Career Education (1978). This.survey-addressed the 
statewide career education achievement of students in terms of a limited number 
of leanjer outcomes. It is suggested that the findings of this statewide assessment 
may provide a base for a local career education needs' assessment and the 
* development of a local career curriculum. For further information on the CAEP in 
career education, contact the State Department of Education. 

Suggested committee organization 

In its current state of development, the^content material in career education has 
not reached the pedagogical sophistication that readily lends itself to an assign- 
ment by grade levels. The State Departitientof Education, in its effort to assist in # 
th£ development pf career education, has suggested the grouping of career* 
education* content into broad sequential stages. In order to develop such a 
' curriculum,- a comrhittee should be., formed x>f members whaxan address the 
teaching/learning process at each of these developmental stage*. * 
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Further, the committee should be comprised of members who can address 
the career education needs of special student populations, such as limited- 
English speaking students, the gifted and talented, the handicapped, an<ij other . 
special populations represented in the Student body and community. ' * 

With direction and coordination by the curriculum leadership team and with 
consultative assistance by career education specialists, the committee can develop 
goals and objectives for inclusion in a curriculum that ultimately, will 'be inlple-, 
mente^ in thelpcal school district. Although this guide will provide some samples 
of career education teaching strategies, it is the teacher representatives on these 
working committees who probably can best suggest additional teaching strategies 
that are appropriate for each stage, grade K- 12. 

it also is suggested that in the organization of the conyffittee one or two 
members might be assigned the responsibility of searching and identifying exem- 
plary career education models, procedures, and effective career education prac- 
tices. . * 

Another group within the comfnittee might investigate available national, . 
state, regional, and local career education reference and instructional materials. 

An alternative model for committee organization jn developing a career 
education curriculum might involve career education specialists sitting on each of 
the subject matter curriculum committees in a district to insure that career educa- 
tion objectives, if not in one guide, are included in each of the subject area guides, 
v 
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A The Teaching/ . 
fr Learning Process > 



Choosing, planning, preparing for, entering and succeeding in work that is 
meaningful, productive and self-fulfilling is a developmental process. ^fl?er,., 
education (K-12) approaches this career development in fivxe sequential 'Jffije^' 
stages that are consistent and compatible' with the growth and maturity of stu- 
dents. . • 

The instriicfconal content of career education, it friust be reemphasized, is » 
generally not presented as a separate subject area but raiher as an integral part of 
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each subject discipline. It is infused into the teaching/learning process of every 
school subject at every grade level, including physical education, music and the 
arts. This infusion procedure often demonstrates to students the significant rele- 
vance of each subject to careers and thereby, according to recent studies, actually 
•enhances the learning of each discipline. 

X 

Developmental stages of career education 

The following is a brief description of the five stages or phases of career education 
as they are applicable to ascending levels of learning. 

"Stage I: Career Awareness (Pre-Kindergarten to 3rd Grade). During this 
phase, children develop an awareness of themselves and others, as individuals, 
and gain an appreciation for the dignity of all kinds of work. In school, which js 
their working environment, they begin to develop helpful attitudes and work 
habits^ They are able to grasp the importance of caring for tools (pencils, paper 
and play things) and begin to understand the individuality and importance of all 
members within the group, without biases toward race or sex differences or 
physical handicaps. * 

Stage II: Career Orientation (Grades 3 through 6). Based upon the 
growth and increasing maturity of students, career education initiates teaming 
about career clusters. Currently, the more than 20,000 occupations have been 
grouped into families or career clusters namely, public service, consumer and 
'. homeraakingj marketing and distributive, transportation, environment, business 
and office, marine service, personal services, communicatibn and media, hospi- 
tality and recreation, construction, health services, manufacturing, fine arts and 
the 'humanities, and agribusiness and natural resources. 

Over the four-year span covered by the career -orientation stage, students 
should begin to see the relevance of their basic educattoij. skills, and oth.er skills 
learned in grades 4-6, to one or more of ther career clusters. 

It is in this career education stage that students gain an understanding of what 
their parents and other community people do for employment and th&contribu- 
tions to our society by their work. * 

Stage III: Career Exploration (Grades 7 through 10). Field trips- ara 
classroom learning experiences in every school subject introduce the student to 
the sights, sounds, tastes, smells, and touch of work. The learning experiences 
may go beyond the school with students in grades 7 -10 involved in "shadowing" 
a worker for one <3r twodays and 11 - 12th graders involved in internships of one 
or two days a week, perhaps even a semester, working'andkleaming in an actual 
bu^ness, professional, service, or industrial situation. At the same time, the 
student begins'to find where his/her talents and interests may be, within one- two- 
or three-career clusters. At this point students are better-able to relate the skills 
being learned in school to their own.career ambitions. 
X* . - * . 

Stage IV: Career Preparation (Grade 11 andon). Haying become aware 
of careers, having learned about the world of work through knowledge about the 
' career clusters and through opportunities to explore some of the clusters, and 
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even some of the occupations within a cluster,*most students should be able to 
make a tentative career ch^ce, or choices, in the terms of otie or more, of the 
career clusters. With this tentative choice, an 1 1th grade student should begin to 
plan* for and develop sojne of thfe. fundamental skills e^ntiaUor that career. 

The concentration in the career prep&ation stagers upon learning particular 
skillsand information-required foy entry and advemcement within a chosen career. 
For those students whoplan to &mplete their education at a professional level* in 
a college or university, career education suggests that the preparation stage 
should concentrate oivthe acquisition of specific advanced academic skills, such 
as advanced mathematics, 'sciences, social studies, etc. For those students who 
plan to enter employment from high school, the preparation stage of career 
education would be undertaken through vocational education training, provided 
either at the high school/ or at a vocational technical school. 

It is suggested that an essential component of the preparation stage of career 
education should be the acquisition of "employability skills," i.e., job-getting and 
job-holding;skiIIs. > m ' 

1 Stage Vr Career Guidance and Placement. This stage of career education 
is intended to ease the often difficult adjustment period that Occurs in the transition 
from school to work, or to further studies. With an expanded secondary school 
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Figure 1 ^ 
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career guidance program that wouldqprovidp for counseling <arid ongoing feed- 
back- of information that might improve the educational system, the bridge 4 
between leaping-to-work and working can be greatly strengthened. 

The technological advances in the world of wdrk require that opportunities 
exist for the upgrading and retraining of individuals to f ope with these changes 
and to assure advancement within careers. 

This process of the sequential development of career education is graphically 
iUustratad'in figure* 1. \ 

'* ft should be noted that, although specific skills and concepts are introduced 
'and emphasized in the sequential stages of career education, • each skill and 
concept js an important and integral part of thejollowing stage. Thus % skills and 
concepts initiated in the'&wareness stage are further developed and reinforced in 
each of the subsequent stages. Orientation is reinforted in the ^exploration and 
following stages. ' , % 

Another way to conceptualize career education is utilization of inverted 
triangles, as in the USOE comprehensive career education system: school-based 
model (see Figure 2). As a coritiouing process, the sequential stages of career 
education develop and prepare students from kindergarten in the awareness 
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stage/adding orientation, exploratioh r preparation, placement and advancement 
to their experiences as they continue their education through adulthood. 

„ The inverted triangle concept of ca^e'et education is^bas^ed on the (JSOE 
comprehensive career education system: * school-based rtfodel," Source: ERK 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education^Ctireer Education grac- m 
txce x Information Service flo. 6b, VT 017 221. Columbus: The Center for % Vo- * 
cational and Technical Education, The-Ohio State Uftivefsity, December 1972, 
P 1 * , * " . 

Examples of goals and teaching activities * 9 

■ The following pages Qffeir £ few examples of career education Cr g<?als, objectives ' 
and some samples of -teaching activities. They'are intended c only as suggestions • 
that will stimulate the creativity and ingenifity of those who are developing a local 
career education curriculum and subsequently, those who will be implementing 
the curriculum'. • % * s * • « s 

The illustrative tnaterials are grouped by the de?^)pmentai stages sug- 
gested^for a career education curriculum. However, no effort' has-been made to 
ider^fly the examples by grade level within the particular develdpjnental stage. * 

As in all other disciplines in educatioh, Ihe acquisition- of "basic education 
skills** is the foundation upon which career education is tfevejoped. Each stage i>f u 
career education is premised upon a*continuing -development of those skills sq 
essential for all learning, • ; * c 

It is suggested that in the development of lociJ^urriqulum in" career educaV* 
tion, each stage erf the curriculurnmighj be intfeffe^i with a review and reinforce- 
ment of the concepts and skills learned in the previous stage. 

The subsequent examples of learner ou|comes,^perfQrman(;e objectives and 
teaching activities are designed to provide-a catalyst'for developing a curriculum 
that infuses career education into all disciplines. 

% * An excellent resource from which«t6 extract specific career education objec- 
tives and teaching activities is Teacher-Developed Infused Curriculum Modules,, 
published by Partners in Career Educatiop in -Arlington, Texas. Many of the. 
goals, objectives and teaching activities for five stages.of career education, which 
appear on pages 15 through 25, were taken directly or adapted from this series. 



. \ Career Awareness Stage 

Concept: The goals and objectives for the carter awareness stage of career education focus initially 
• upon early childhood students in grades K-3. The primary focus is upon the development of 
appreciations and understandings that will ultimately result in the beginnings of wholesome 
\ ' attitudes toward work ar\d early development of sound work habits* 



Learning- Outcomes 



Performance Objectives 



Teaching Activities 



Early childhood students will be- 
come aware o(a self-identity and 
begin to develop a wholesome,, 
•positive sell-concept. , 



Student^ will be able to describe 
some individual-dif 
dealing with size, strength, likes 
, and dislikes, abilities and 
achievements. * ,% 
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Early-childhood students will 
Jbecsfme aware ot school and 
neighborhood workers and the 
contributions made by their 
work to the student's- personal 
•welfare. 



Ekjy childhood students will 
begin to^velop^n under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
importance of interpersonal re- 
lationships in achieving a shared 
■ goal. * 



Students will be able to identify 
and brieflydescribe the work of 
their parents. 

Students will be able to identify 
some of the school workers and 
neighborhood workers, and in- 
dicate how their work has con- 
tributed to the students* personal 
well-being. 

Students will be abletcTEtemon- 
strate an understanding of con% 
cepts stlch as leadership and 
followership by^cting in an 
appropriate nwmer when called 
'*to lead" or ^o follow" a group 
activity. 

Students will be able to identity 
kinds of work performed by an 
individual, and work performed 
by teams. 
S 



To get acquainted with physical^ 

ferencep, Children are paired; 
like, and unlike, in appearance 
(sex, height, N and color). 

They observe themselves in a 
mirror^and relate how they differ. 

Students select a partner and 
trace one another's outline on, a 
large piece of wrapping paper on 
the floor. 

* Students identify and describe 
what their parents do, what con- 
tribution is made and how theyx 
were trained for their job. 

Parents, school workers, arid 
neighborhood workers are in-- . 
vited to discuss their work with 
children in the classroom. 

Students will participate in group 
projects, with students rotating 
the responsibility^ the group 
leader. Group discussions are 
held on leadership andjfollower- 
ship. ' tt — 



"Career Awarenesfc Stage (continued) 



Learning Outcomes 



Early childhood studepts will 
begin to develop disciplined 
habits. " 



Performance Objectives 



Students should understand the 
difference between, someone 
who produces goods ahd some- 
one who provides services for 
others. 



Students will be able to explain 
and demonstrate care and main- 
tenance ofeome school ma- 
terials and equipment. < ♦ 

Students will be able to explain 
and demonstrate work habits 
such as attendance, punctuality 
and responsibility for completion 
of an assignment, 



Students will be able to match 
pictures of products and services 
with workers who produce those 
^rodCrcts or provide those ser- 
vices, showing one-to-one cor- 
respondence^ ' 



Students shqyjd understand that 
wage's are what someone is paid 
for his or her time and effort. 



Early childhood students will 
begin ttrassess their interests 
without the common biases and 
stereotypes. 



Students will bf able to correctly 
complete word problems in- 
volving«the addition and sub- 
traction ofmoney and identify 
the wages of different workers 
who helped to provide an item 
as part of its cost. 

Students will be able to identify 
some successful workers in 
nontraditional careers^ 

/ 



Teaching Activities 



Participate in an Art-Stydio Day. 
view a demonstration by older 
students of an art activity; note 
how materials are cared for, 
cleaned, storing in the correct 
place, and in the correct manner 



Discuss and demonstrate"hcw^to 
choose, use, and put away ma- 
terials for a class art show 

Participate with other members " 
of the class in cleaning up the . 
classroom and displaying the art' 
work. 

* 

Students will discuss the dif- 
ference'between products and 
services. Students cut out or 
draw pictures of workers and 
products, displaying pictures on 
poster board, matching sets with 
string. Studcnts/fcut out or draw 
pictures of w&fcers and services, 
displaying ojttures on poster 
board, m^rchirig sets with string. 

Students will sSlve word prob- 
lems involving cost of item 
purchases. Class will discuss why 
a qertaiQ prteefs paid lor par- 
ticular items. , e v • 



Teacher selects a simpld con- 
struction project in which all 
students can participate. A 
teacher leajls discussisn-of tasks; 
students participate and upon 
completion of project, discuss 
the absence of sex and other 
stereotypes in the project. 

A hypothetical handicapped in- 
dividual is described j?y teacher. 
A discussion is held on the non- 
handicapped abilities of the . 
individual. 



'Learning Outcome^ « 



Performance Objectives 



Teaching Activities 



Early childhood students will » 
begin to be able to explain why 
and how they arrived at sorrie 
simple decisions, * 



Students will be able to partici- 
pate in some classroom de- 
cisions and then explain why 
and how they made their 
decision. 

* 

Students^will be*able to identify 
and explain one or more per- 
sonal decisions. 



Listen to, and interact with a 
visiting doctor or nurse about the 
physical and mental needs of 
people and how people are 
alike. 

Teacher selects a classroom • 
decision-making situation and 
thin leads a discussion on 
making the decision^ i 

Students will flash cards with a 
smile or a frown, indicating tft^ir 
likes or dislikes of some occupa- 
tions briefly described by the 
teacher. 



(jareer Orientation Stage 

Concept; The onentation stage introduces information— factual content— about the grouping of occu 
pations into career clusters. Career cluster information is infused and becomes an integral 
part of the instructional content of all disciplines ^that are taught in graces 4-6, 

* - Vor example, during a selected monjh- all teachers would aj^Jropriately demonstrate 

how e&ch discipline is use^in the health services cluster Di^jj/g another period of time, ^ 
* coordinated information about anothei^cluster would be providedby all teachers This would 
continue until all career clusters had been introduced. 

The major goal of this stage is ^demonstration of the relevance of each discipline to the 
' world of work and the importance of all discipline^ choosing and preparing for an eventual 
* career. • 
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Learning Outcomes 



Performance Objectives 



Teaching Activities 



Students will begin to perceive 
that occupations can be classi- 
fied into occupational groups or 
career clusters. 



S. 



Students will be able to identity 
and describe at least ten career 
clusters. * ■ ' 

Students will bg able to identify 
two or more career clusters in 
which they have a tentative 1 
W interest 

Students will be able fo identify 
some of the aptittfdes and values 
that are. applicable for at least 
two career clusters. 



The art class will develop a large 
mitral divide d. into spaces for 
each cluster. Students will draw 
sketches of people or activities 
involved in the clusters and/or 



cut 'out magazine pictures fo 
mountain the appropriate cluster. 

Representative speakers from as 
many clusters as may be feasible 
will be invited to discuss, in a 
classroom forum, significant 
information about the cluster. 
Parents can help in this activity. 

\ • * 
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Career Orientation Stage (continued) * 



Learning Outcomes 



Students will be able toVglate 
tlVeir basic education skills to 
each of the, career clusters^ 



Students will begin to under- 
stand the meanings of aptitudes, 
interests, and values 



v 



Student^vill perceive a range of 
occupations within the career 
clusters and begin* to under- 
y stand the levels Of education, 
training and experiences that are 
' applicable. ^ 



Performance Objectives 



ERLC 



Students will he able to identify 
and describe the use of at least 
five disciplines in two or moi;e 
career clusters. 

# • * 

Sfudents willbe able to identify 
* the level of education required 
^for at least three occupations in 
each of two career clusters. 

» 

Students will be able to identify 
tWo or more aptitudes which 
they qonsider they possess. 

Students will beable to describe 
why they like or dislike two or 
more career flusters. 



Students will be able to identify 
at least two occupations in each 
of the following categories' 
professional, technical, skilled 
and unskilled occupations. 

V 

Several of the students will be 
able to identify a level of edu- 
cation required for at least # three 
occupatkSns in which they have 
an interest. 
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Teaching ^ivities * 



A game may be played ir> which - 
the t^achel- reads ^boyt or de'- * 
scribes a series of occupations, 
and students vote UporrtJje^dGs- 
ter in vyhich tho-occupation 
should be placed. • ) • 

A class discussion is developed 
around the theme "How can 
what we are studying bemused 
in the career clusters?" 



Students participate in a frobby^ 
show and classroom discussion 
about the application of hobbies 
to career clusters. 

In a language arts class, students 
talk about ^things I like to do." 
*Class theij discusses possible * 
career cluster* relationships 

In a teacher-led discussion, stu- 
dents respond to the question 
"What are the things I valu6 N> 
'(cherish)?" • 

Students writ& a paper on: 
"Things I do best." 

Students^take fi&d tnto to nearest 
vocational schocfc A staff mem- 
Ter describes tecfifaical\kills, - 
trade skills, and $erKyjulls<..A 
classroom discussion follows, *\j 

Filmstaps entitled "Livelihoods" 
published by Time Share Corp., 
provides career cluster inter- 
views and speakers. All teachers 
in grade 4-6'fbcusr upon one 
career cluster per month. A bul- 
letin boalrd op the cluster is.de- 
'veloped irTSach classroom. Use 
of. each basic skill in that cluster 
* is introduced by each teacher. 
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Learning Outcomes 


Performance Objectives 


Teaching Activities ^ 


Students should realize that 
changes in technology will affect 
< their work and lifestyle. . 

a ' • 

\ > - ' 


* , / 
Students will be able to identify 
how the invention of a new type 
of engine changed people's 
work arid lifestyle. 

* » 


4 

In a^Gtence class, students will 
discuss the meaning of tech- 
nology as related to science, * * . 
naming ways scientists have 
contributed to technological de- 
velopment in transportation. 
Students role play a job situation * 
of the past and the present, 
showing ways in which changes 
in the job have caused adjust- 
ment in lifestyle. 


Students should be able to de- 
* *scribe worker qualifications for 
specific jobs which are related to 
^ their particular career choice. 


Students will be able to identify 
an occupational characteristic 
of one of the geographical 
regions of the United States and 
identify the qualifications, tools 
and/or equipment associated 
with that occupation. 

> 


In a social studies class, students 
u(ill locate various regions of the 
United States on .the map and 
discuss the work characteristics 
of feach region. 

Students will identify the 

qualification tools and equip- 0 

ment associated with the various 

occupations. ( - 
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Students will participate in play- 
ing garifie "I have training 
* and my tools include and 
What do 1 do?". 


Students will be able to relate the 
possible contributions made by 
career clusters to themselves and 
to society. 

• 

• » 

f 


Students will be able to identify 
at least five contributions to 
society within each of five or 
rpore career clusters. 

Students will be able to identify 
at least three personal rewards 
they might receive within two or 
' more career clusters. 


The teacher lists on the chalk- 
board, ."characteristics of dig- 1 
nity" that are elicited from stu- 
dents as part of a social studies 
course that addresses the contri- 
bution of work and workers in 
our economic society, 

f * ' * 


9 9 

s , Students will become aware of 
the more than 200 occupations 
in the health services cluster. 

t - 

i 

4 


Sfudents will identify health ser- 
vices careers "that are concerned 
with the prevention of illness. 

Students will identify health ser- 
, vices areas tbat are concerned 
with the maintenance of health. 

/ 


Students use th§ section of the 
yellow pages to identify physi- 
cians and surgeons, and describe 
different medical specialists. 
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Career Exploration Stage 



i 



Concep^In the exploratory stage of career education, the emphasis is upon the direct and vidariqus 
activities that provide "hands-on" and/or observational experiences. This stage continues 
the learning experiences initiated in the earlier* awareness and orientation stages. 

It is suggested that in grades 7 and 8, students be proyided exploratory learning 
experiences in career clusters. In grades 9 and 10, these exploratory experiences focus upon 
in-depth exploration of one or more occupations within each of the clusters. The major goal 
sought in this exploratory stage is to enable students to choose, on a tentative basis, a career 
for which they will be able to develop a plan of education and proceed into the preparation 
Stage of career education. 



Learning Outcomes 



Performance Objectives 



Teaching Activities 



Students will be able to locate 
sources and to interpret available 
informatidn about occupations 
and careers. 



Students will have a preliminary 
self-appraisal of their attitudes, 
intereS^ and values. 



Students will have made a tenta- 
tive career choice based upon 
direct hands-oi\ or vicarious ex- 
ploratory experiences. 



By the beginning of grade 11, 
students will have identified and 
used at least two sources of 
occupational and career 
information. 

Students will hgve had a career 
guidance interview with either a 
guidance staff member, 6r with 
one cjrmore .wafers in the 
occupaHS^Sirywhich the shident 
is interested. * ^ 



Students have taken one or 
more career aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, and values 
clarification instruments.' Stu- 
dents will initiate a realistic pro- 
file of their aptitudes, interests, 
and values. 



Students will have learned about 
the career opportunities avail- 
able withjn each high school 
discipline. 

Students will understand the ap- 
plication of each discipline to 
one or oiore careers. 



A computer guidanceinfdrma- 
tion retrieval system reinstalled 
for at least one month, during . 
which time a parents' night is 
Held. The retrieval system is 
operated and explained. 

One or more Boy Scouts of 
America 1 'Explorer's Post" (co- 
educational) is established 
with appropriate leadership and 
program. 

Teachers and the Educational/ 
Work Advisory Council will iden- 
tify and catalog potential speak- 
ers and exploratory sites. 

The Ohio State University, na- 
tional Research Center for Voca- 
tional Education Career Plan- 
ning Support System, js initiated 
and implemented at the high 
school level. 

The "Self-Directed Search" 
aptitude test is provided through 
the Guidance Department for all 
interested students. \ 

Shadowing or an observation 
experience is provided for 9th 
or 10th grade students. 

The development of an Ex- 
perience-Based Career Educa- % 
tion (EBCE) program like the 
model used by the Portland, 
(CT) School System, is one 
option. 
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* Learning Outcotnes • 


Performance Objectives * 


Teaching Activities * 




4 

9 

> 


* • 


Utilization of the Merit Badge 
Career Interview program of the 
Boy Scouts of America can be % 
effective. • 




• 

* Students should be able to deter- 
mine bow much it will cost them 
to work. 

\ * - 


Students will be able to 
determine how much it will cost 
them to work in a job chosen 
from among those* advertisedon 
. a newspaper. * * 


Students choose a job from the 
classified section of a newspaper,' 
and identify reasons for the 
selection. 

Students prepare list of possible 
expenses incurred by working. . 
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Students use the classified ads to 
identify housing based on their 
means ! and determine weekly r 
costs of living and operating the 
home.. 

'Students choose their mode of 
transportation and determine j 
the cost. 


\ 


t 

f 

P 
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Students take a field trip to a 
local grocery' store to compare 
prices, plan their needs for a _J 
vyeek and calculate the costs. 




Students sfopuld realize that 
there are mariy factors that af-;, 
feet the supply of items or ser; 
| * vices for sale, such as: labor.and 
'material, resource?, prices of re- 
lated goods, and technology. 

i . 


Students will be able to* describe 
how resources of an area deter- 
mine variousjob opportunities 
that are available. 

* 

« 


Students select an area of the . 
world anH research how its re- 
sources affect its occupational 
.outlook. 

Students compare their own, \ 
region' s v resources andpccupa-l 
tions with selectec^cotfntry. 


• 

t 


Students should be able to un- 
derstand that technology h&s* 
created changes in jobs that re- 
, quire the labor force to retrain. 
- > * 

4. 


Students will be able to relate 
how social and technological , „ 
changes have led to the adop- n 
tion of the metric system in 
► many career fields in tKe United 
States. . . 


v v , 
Students will measure and re- 
cord the mass of objects, using , 
both the metric measure and the ' ' ' 
^English measure as the stan- 
dards. 

* . * 
Students will discuss rationale for 
r the adoption by the United 
States of the metric system. 


S 
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Students will discuss ways metric 
measure affects jobs today and 
in the future.. ^ « ^ ' ' ' 

« 
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Career Exploration Stage (continued) 



^Learning Outcomes 



Performance Objectives , 



Teaching Activities 



Students should understand the 
necessity qf seeking out knowl- 
edge about the supply of and 
. demand for occupations before* 
making a career choice. 



Students will be able to identify 
several occupations which were 
in demand during thfe colonial 
period as well as currently. 



As a result of exploratory experi- 
ences, students will be able to 
identify a career for which they 
will develop a plan of prepara- 
tion and take the necessary steps 
for participation in a program of 
training. 



Students will understand com- 
mon payroll deductions. 



J 

Students will be able to identify 
the academic pfogram required 
for a chosen career 

Students will be*able to identify 
one or more sources for such 
training. 



In a series of hypothetical wage 
brackets, students can convert 
hourly wages into weekly and 
monthly salaries and int^annual 
income. Wage deductions 
should afso be addressed. 



Students list colonial occupa- 
' tions ar\d K using the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, iden- 
tify which colonial occupations 
are currently in demand. 

Students will discuss colonial 
attitudes relating to work that are 
important today. 

"The Career Games," a scfy>ol 
assembly program, can be 
initiated to assist students in 
identifying their career plans. 

A language arts program on 
reading and using technical lit- 
erature can be devoted to* a dis- 
cussion of the occupational titles. 

c 

Teacher will introduce and de- 
scribe time cards, pay envelopes, 
and W-2 income, tax withholding 
forms. 



' : Career Preparation Stage 

Concept: For most students the'preparation stage Qf career education will begin in grade 1 1 . For those 
students who plan to enter employment directly from high school, vocational training may be 
started earlier For some students', preparation for entry into employment may require 
vocational training in postsecondary institutions, a university, college, proprietary schdol, or 
apprenticeship program. For many students the preparation stage will be completed at the 
end of the 12th grade. s 

« , » ^ 
An additional guide, A Guide to Curriculum Development™ Vocational Education, will 
, Be fprwarded to each school district. This guide will address the preparation stege of career 
education that is available in the' local high school. However, it is important to point out to 
those who are developing a curriculum in career education that competence in academic 
areas specific for vocational training extending beyond the high school, e.g., the $tudy of 
higher mathematics, as academif preparation for erfglneering and other occupations, is an 
important element of .the preparation stage of career education. 

The following is a suggestelguide fordeveloping that portion of the preparation stage in 
career educatioh that is applicabk for all vocational training. However, it is a component of 
career education that is frequently overlopked, particularly in traditional academic-oriented 
* high schools, * \ * * 
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Learning Outcomes 



Students will understand the 
academic requirements for high- 
ly skilled trades, technical level 
skilta-aQd training for the pro- 
fessions, aftd-they will under- 
take necessary vocational aca- 
demic training in the preparation 
stage of career education. 

Students' will acquire compe- 
tence in the empfoyability skills 
of "job getting" and "job hold- 
ing.' ' 



Performance Objectives 



# Students.will have the basic 
competencies for an employ- 
ment interview. . 



Students will identify and enroll 
in academic courses required for 
college admissidn and/or job 
entry positions. 



All students will be able to dem- 
onstrate competency in complet- 
ing a variety of job applications. 

All students will be able to pre- 
pare a basic resume. 

All students will be able to ex- 
plain the meaning of the terms: 
wages, salary, deduction, fringe 
beriefit, etc. 



Students will be abletQ-give ex- 
amples of ways in which they 
might present themselves in or- 
der to improve their chances for 
success on, the job. k 



Students will be able to identify 
and demonstrate interview 
decorum. 

Students will be able to respond 
to pertinent questions concern- 
ing personal qualifications. 

Students will be able to cite fac- 
tors which a^ild affect chances 
for a promotion and define each 
factor in their own terms. 



Teaching Activities ' 



Guidance information concern- 
ing career requirements and 
sources and nature of training 
programs is provided to individ- 
ual students, often accompanied 
by parent(s). 



Widely varying job application 
forms are reproduced for use in 
a language arts class. 

The development of an effective 
resume is included in the lan- 
guage arts curriculum. 

A series of lessons is provided on 
the basic psychology of interper- 
sonal relations. 

A lesson is provided on wages, 
salaries, deductions, and fringe 
benefits. 

Included in partof the social 
studies curriculum is a thorough 
explanation of the unions and 
their contributions to society. 

Included also is a thorough ex- 
planation of the free enterprise - 
system and its contributions to a 
free society. 

Mock interviews are developed 
with students assuming all roles 
from the receptionist to the job 
supervisor. # 



Students will^interview an em- 
ployer to identify the company's 
promotion policies and report 
to the class. 



/ 
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Career Preparation Stage (continued) 



Learning Outcomes 


Performance Objectives 


Teaching Activities 


> 

♦ 

Students will be able to identify * 
their responsibilities and the re- 
sponsibilities of fellow workers 
while performing a task or job. 


Students will be able to discuss 
job teamwork and its relation to 
overall production and explain 
various ways of building good 
personal: relationships with other 
employees. , 


Guest speaker will discuss van- 
ables which relate to worker pro- 
motion. \ ' 

A 

Students (as assigned by the in^ 
strqctor). will role play employer 
' or empjoyees in situations in- 
volving a promotion. 

Students will participate in dis- 
cussion of getting along with 
others, and role play reactions 
and opinions about working with 
others. 



Career Guidance and Placement Stage 

Concept: This is the stage of transition from school to entry employment It is suggested that an 
important goal of career education is to provide s6me critical supportive guidanceservices in * 
this area. The curriculum involvement in this stage of career education is somewhat different 
than in 4he previous stages. This development stage identifi^ outcomes, objectives and 

' • activities for guidance and teaching staff members, as well as for students. 



Learning Outcomes 



Students will utilize' counseling 
and guidance services to assure 
that upon leaving school they 
will be placed in a logical and 
compatible situation that en- 
tourages their maximum devel-, 
opment 



Performance 



Students will have had at least 
one career guidance counseling 
session. Students will have par- 
'ticipated in at least three group 
career guidance sessions. 



Students will use a community 
directory of sources for care«nn : 
formation, training, and place- 
ment which will be developed 
and continually updated. 

As the result of career guidance 
all students will develop a realis- 
tic self-appraisal and be able to 
make a compatible transition to* 
the next stage of development. 



TeacHthg Activities 



Students are shown how to use 
a career resource center which is 
part of the school library media 
center or the guidance office. 

Community volunteers assist in 
the development and operation 
of local career resource centers. 

A local or regional Community 
Education/Work Council will 
'assist in developing a community 
.career information directory. 



typmfters of the guidance staff 
will assfet teachers in their per- 
formance of their career educa- 
tion responsibilities by providing 
currentcareer guidance infor- 
mation for use in the classroom. 
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Learning Outcomes 



r 



! 

Performance Objectives 



School districts will have at least 
one adequately developed and 
serviced Career Resource Cen- ; 



A counseling center will be es- 
tablished and all persons leaving 
school or graduating will be ad- 
vised of the available services. 

A systematic program will be es- 
tablished for contacting every, 
graduate or leaver concerning 
his/her adjustment.' *~ 



Teaching Activities 



Students, parent^ and teachers 
are«given the opportunity to use 
computer terminals and/or a 
guidance information service 
system as part of th£ career 
guidance information program. 
State Department of Education , 
cjiiicfonce consultants and educa- 
tipnal counselors help organize 
and implement an ongoing in- 
service training program for 
school staff members. 

The school district or regional 
adult education program will 
assist in the development and 
implementation of a counseling 
center -for school graduates and 
leavers. 



,r) Evaluation of 
(jEareer Education 3 

Evaluati6n has been defined as the process of systematically identifying, collect- 
ing, analyzing, reporting, and utilizing data and infbrmaraon about educational 
programs. Its primary purpose in career education is to permit planners, teachers, 
adrpin&trators, and other participants to measure systematically and assess pro- \ 
gram progress and to determine what changes or adjustments may be required to 
acfiieve identified program goals and objectives. 
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Planning evaluation _ ^/ ^ 

Evaluation planning should begin earlyfessentially while the goals and objectives, 
and teaching strategies are being formulated for inclusion in the career education 
curriculum. The care and precisiorysused in developing and describing these 
components of the curriculum will determine, to a great extent, the degree of 
accuracy to be expected when measuring program achievements. 

It is suggested that to the fullest degree possible, the design, development 
and use of thef evaluation procedures be performed by those who are developing 
the local career education curriculum. The close relationship that should exist 
among the statement of intended goals, objecfr/es and teaching strategies, evalu- 
ative criteria, and standards of performance, cannot be overemphasized. The 
more often one is willing to refine goal, objective and teaching strategy statements, 
the greater precision one can anticipate whenlmeasuring the progress rqade in 
achieving the intended purpose of those statements. 

In planning the evaluation procedure as an integral part of the local career 
education curriculum, it is recommended that both the formative and summative 
methods be included. The formative method, sometimes referred to 3s the 
process evaluation, provides-for periodic program checkpoints assessing student 
progress. The ongoing feedback of information during a program allows for 
adjustments and revisions to facilitate progress. The summative evaluation is 
developed at the close of the projector activity and assesses how well the program 
has worked. 

Guidelines for evaluation procedures 

An excellent handbook devoted exclusively to evaluation of career education is 
Improving the Accountability of Career Education Evaluation Guidelines and 
Checklists; published by the Center for Vocational EducatiortatThg Ohio State 
University. It is from this source that much of the following material has been 
excerpted and paraphrased. - , ' 



• In the curriculum development process it is suggested that in planning the 
evaluation of the goals, objectives, and teaching strategies, a determination 
be made as to who needs what information, when, and in what format. 

. • It should be determined if the evaluation data is nee'ded to monitor and/or 
to improve the program as it progresses. 

• At the end of <a program, upon reaching a predetermined goal or objective, 
an evaluation should be made^o determine the sum worth of that program. 

• The information obtained by the evaluation should be of value to the 
audience(s) for which the data has beenprocuredr^ 

• The data ar\d information should indicate how well the program meets 
national and state standards of excellence for career education programs. 

• It is suggested that time lines be plotted for conducting evaluations; spaced 
* to allow for critical decisions. 

• Cost effectiveness data should be consideredJn planning the evaluation 
procedures^ for some programs. 

• The evaluation should provide information verifying the accuracy of its 
findings. 
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• Information and reports of evaluation findings should be provided for 
education decision makers and for-the general public. • 

• It is recommended that those who are involved in the curriculum develop- 
ment process also be involved in planning its evaluation. 

• TheVvaluation should answer questions about changes' in students 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and behaviors Resulting from a career education 
experience. The evaluative data and information should reflect progress in 
achievement of* the learner outcomes intended for the program. 

• The evaluation should include information about unintended of spin-off 
effects. 

• In planning* evaluations It-is important to consider -a variety at potential 
* tasks and/or, activities for the procurement of the desired information. 

• * * , ; ' ^ 
Evaluation procedures and instruments can be bfoadly divided into two catego- 
ries: those which seek objective information, such as facts, statistics, and direct 
measurement of knowledge, skills or behaviors, and those'wfiich seek subjective 
information, such as perceptions of needs, opinions, attitudes, self-assessments of 
interests or abilities and ratings of program quality. 

These procedures and instruments must be carefully reviewed to be sure 
they are providing the rigty kind of information for those who need it and 
providing this information in the right format at the appropriate time, 

Checklist forcvaluation critetfk 

The following is 3 checklist of criteria that might be used effectively for a program, 
-or any of its activities. 

M Scope. Does the range of information to be provided include all significant, 
Kspects of the program being evaluated? * , 

Relevance. Does the information to be provided serve the information 

• needs of Ihe intended audiences? 

Flexibility. Does the evaluation plan allow for new information needs to be 
met as they arise? 1 • 4 

Feasibility. Are the resources* adequate to carry out {he evaluation as 
planned? y t n 

Reliability. Will fhe information be collected in such a way that if someone 
repeated the study he/she would obtain similar findings?^ 

Objectivity. Have provisions been made to help control for biaS in data 
collection ^hd processing? 

RepresentXyeness. Wflj[ the information collected accurately and fairly 
portray the prograta? # 1 

Timeliness. Will the information!^ provided in 'time to be of use to the 
audiences for the evaluation? ^ # 
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Pervasiveness, fe informatibn to be provided to all who need it? 

* • 

% • Ethical considerations/ Will the evaluation guarantee confidentiality and 
protectioprfor those who provide information? # ? ^ 

Protocol. Ar^ appropriate protoco^teps planned for contacting people in 
the appropriate sequence and following exjitfnq policies and procedures? a 

Security. Have provisions been mad#Jk\mainfain the security of the eval- 
uation data? t : '9 

Credibility. Does the design of the evaluation encourage trust in the results 
by relevant audiences? 

* 

Cost effectiveness. Compared to its*potential payoff, will the evaluation be * 
carried out at a reasonable cost? 

a 

" 1 For a list of available publications containing information oh evaluating 
career education programs, see Appendix P. , • 



Resources and Facilities 
For Career Education 




An effective career education program iyniore likely to occur when its develop- 
ment is aided by sound resource material and personnel. These resources are" 
available in quantity and quality in the regional educational service centers, 
community-based organizations, and national education agencies. There is also 
an abundance of commercially produced material whic^can be purchased by the 
school system. * \ . * . • 



Regional educatioYial service centers (RESCs) 

The state now has six RESCs*that are well established and currently serve every 
school district inThe state/ Each of these centers has a career education resource 
unit which is available for the constituent school districts within 'the region. 
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Over the past five yea$ these careereducation resource units have been 
partially supported by funds made- available through the State Department of 
\Education. Additional support has been provided by membership and service . 
fees paid by the local school districts. . 

* 

Knowledgeable career education specialists in these regional career educa- 
* tion resource units have conducted several hundred local and regional career 
education training workshops. * 

In addition to these qualified career education specialists, the caVeer educa- 
tion resource units have been able to identify a wealth of resource materials. Each 
centergow has a growing library -of career education text ana reference literature. c 
Most cehters are able to provide a limited amount of print and nonpjrint materials 
on a short-term loan basis. They also provide information about new literature 
and program materials through periodic newsletters. 

Recently some of the RESCs have assisted in the development of local and 
regional Community Education/Work Advisory Councils .and thereby^ have 
greatly assisted in the expansion of essential community participation in career 
^education. 

It is suggested that each school district contact its RESCs for more complete 
information which will assist in the development of a local career education 
curriculumras well as in itsfuture implementation. For addresses of the six service 
centers, see Appendix C. > 

The community»as a career education resource ^ 

"*A unique ieature of the development of career education in the local school 
districts has been- the ekp£nded use of the community as a career education 
resource. The community, including parents, have provided important contribu- 
tions* to the 'development of career education in a variety of ways. Parents, 
busirfg^, industry, and professional members of the community are a valuable 
resource based upon-their specialized career knowledge and expertise. In many 
communities this group has been the nucleus of a Community Education/Work 
Advisory Council: Participation by the councils has extended the range of public 

" awareness in career education. They have provided realistic and sound advice for 
the development of career education policies. In some communities the Commu- 
nity Education/Work Advisory Councils have been able to develop a limited 

m amount of funding for career education programs. * 

' ^ Some of the potential^ might be realized from'the participation of com- 
munity representatives in career education was demonstrated in a recent state- 9 ** m 
wide task force. This Connecticut Career Education Task Force was influential in ^ 
* the development of significant career education legislation. The Task Force spon- ■ 
sdted "The Governor's Career Education Leadership Conference" held in Sep- 
tember 1979. Individual menders were able to assist some of the school districts 

in developing the local action pfan for career education that had been requested . X ' • 

by the State Boarci of Education. Currently, some members are assisting in the \ * 

development of local and regional Community Education/Work Advisory Coun^ ■ 
cils * Many Community Education/Work Advisory Councils have provided local 
sites for student field trips, shadowing programs, and exploratory internships. 
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A growing resource for the development of career education is participation 
by an increasing number of community-based organizations (CBOs). There is a 
current thrust to identify and use more than a dozen CBQs as resources for the 
development and implementation of career eduraticrffincluding organizations 
such as the Boy Sc<?uts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, local Chambers of Commerce, 
Junior Achievement, Rotary International, National Alliance of Business and 
others. This resource has been stimulated by directives from the national offices 
of the many^community-based organizations that have endorsed the concept of 
career education. 

It is suggested that the interest and participation of the community in career 
education can be an important resource for the development of a local career 
education curriculum, particularly for implementation of the curriculum. 

Communication and joint efforts between the school and the community can 
prpvide students many career education opportunities. Career Education: 
Teaching/Learning Process, published by the U.S. Office of Education (USOE), 
Washington, DC, offers suggestions for community involvement To strengthen 
the career education program, members of the community should be encouraged 
to: • 



•"Serve on advisory councils 

• assist in staff training 
speak to student groups 

. •'sponsor field trips \ 

• offer internships and sn^jowing 

• advise as to relevance of cttrfk^ilum 

• provide materials abQut the worftkof work 

• promoterpublic awareness of carper education 

• pjovide work experience sites ^ * 

• Share ptojections of future job needs 

The types of career education activities that develop in a particular locale depend 
oniheneeds of the students. Patents can be an invaluable resource. In addition to 
providing instruction and role models, parents can also contribute to the students' 
development through participation in numerous community activities. Among 
those enumerated in the USOE booklet mentioned above are the following* N 

• serve as volunteers « 

• assist in school resource surveys 

• accompany students on field trips 

• demonstrate hobbies 

• assist with school newsletters H 

• participate in P.TA programs • >* 

• encourage involvement by retired persons 

• serve on advisory comrnjtt^es 



Professional associations ' ^ 

? * 

The national and state professional associations of virtually every subject area 
taught in ojur schools have endorsed the concept t>f career education and have 
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developed reference and instructional Materials for teachers. By and large, these 
materials have assisted teachers at all grade levels in the art of integrating career 
education into the existirig curricula. Most significantly they have helped teachers 
to identity for tfceir studenWthe career implications of their subject content They 
.also have identified the relevance of many academic skills in the pursuit of careers-. 

It is recommended that the leadership and members of the career education 
curriculum committees Jully utilize the resources of these professional Associa- 
tions. The state consultants for many of the disciplines taught in the school district 
are available as resources to Assist in the development of a curriculum in career 
education. They can also indicate the current professional leadership personnel 
available within each subject area. A list of state consultants is provided in the 
* current Connecticut Education Directory available through the State Department 
of Education. 

The state consultant identified as the state coordinator of career education is 
responsible for doing just whjt the Me indicates-rcoordinating career education 
activities within the state. The office acts as a referral resource. Inquiries concern- 
ing career education policies, programs, models, activities, and special Resources 
are referred by this office to the appropriate national, state, regional, or local 
agency. A Guide to Curriculum Development in Career Education has been 
developed under the management of the state coordinator of career education. 

National professional associations supply p^ffinent information^regarding 
career education at all levels. Materials publisheainclujle pamphlets, newsletters 
/and other resources. Inquiries should be directedTo: 

National Association for Career Education 
Glassboro StatAGollege ^ 
Glassboro, NJT)8028 * 

National Association for 
* Industry-Education Cooperation 
235 Hendricks Boulevard 
Buffalo; NY 14226 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 
2 Skyline Place, Suite 400 \ 

5203 Lee^burg Pike > , ^ . , 

Falls OfeeHfWrt2041 

4 

National education agencies 

The U.S. Office of Education has established a special agency^ provide informa- 
tion and leadership in career education. It is called the U.S. Office of Career 
Education, this office has extensively funded model career education programs 
throughout the nation. Information aboutthese programs as well as a series of 
career education monographs have been published and made available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wcshing- 
ton, DC 20402.. The public inquiry telephone numbetis (202) 783-3238. 
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The National Instityte for Education (NIEJ has done Considerable research 



the area of career education*. It established four experimental career "education 
models and has published extepsive materials on these models, as well as on other 
career educAon research projects. NIE is 16cated at Brown Building, 1200' 19th 
Street NW/Washington, DC 20208. 

One of the mosf extensive national resources for information and materials 
on career education is the National Center for Research in Vocational Education , 
located at Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio. The toll-free telephone 
number is 1-800-848-4815. Despite its*ifiBnptl^ only 
research in vocational education, the Center has pioneered the development of 
extensive practical careereducation materials. Its range of materials reaches from 
managing and evaluating career education to inno'vativ^ career guidance prac- 
r tices in the high school. The Center is the location of the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Adult, Career and Vocational Education. ERIC is a computerized retrieval sys- 
tem that provides succinct digests of an enormous number of career education 
publications. 



Commercial print and nonprint materials 

The amount of career education instructional and reference materials that has 
been developed and published commercially ovenrthe past few years is over- 
whelming. The quality of these; materials mhy vary considerably. It may not be 
feasible for a local school district to locate all of the published material that can be 
effectively used as career Education resources. It is Suggested that the most 
valuable assistance inlJjjs matter.can be procured through cooperative activities . 
carried on through the^je^r education resource centers of the RESCs. They are^ 
constantly reviewing apofevaluating current materials in qareer education. 

c . 

Career Education Publications 

Newsletters and other periodicals provide readers with the latest developments in 
career education, workshops offered nationwide, and current bibliographies. 
Subscriptions^are 0 available directly from the individual publishers: 

Newsletters * .» 

Career Education News ^ CES News a 

Bobit^ublishing Company ^ 875 Ndrth Michigan Avenue 

1155 Waukegan Road . , Suite 1850 

Glenview, IL 600^5 , Chicago, IL 60611 . * 

Career Education in the States v ERIC Clipboard 
Task Force on Career Education ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
of the Education Cc>mmission Career and Vocational Education 

on tHe States * Ohio State University 

1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 1960 Kenny Road 
. Denver, CO 80295 Columbus, OH 43210 " 



Career Education Workshop 
Parker Publishing Company 
Route 59A at Brookhill Drive V 
Wetf Nyack, NY 10994 
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Inform 

National Career Information Center 
American Personnel and Guidance 

Association 
2 Skyline Place, Suite 400 
5203 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA 22041 



News from NACE 

National Association for Career 

Education - 
do Office of Career Education; 
Glassboro State College ~ 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 



Other Periodicals 



Career Education Quarterly 
National Associaton'of Career 

Education 
do Boston University 
School of Education 
765 Commonwealth Avenue, 

Room 1502 
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Facilities for career education ^ 

For the most part career education does not require special facilities other than ' 
thpse used in all other disciplines: This has been continually, emphasized by 
repeated statements that career education should be an integral part of all 
disciplines and that generally the^career educatieto content is infused into the 
existing curricula of all subject areas. - / 

* • 
One exception to be considered ,is the use of conrynunity resources for 
exploratory and vocational training internships. The significant facility considera- 
tions for career education curriculum^3Svelopment are identification of commu- 
nity* sites, the procurement of necessary transportation, parental involvement, 
insurance and safety measures. J* 



Computerized career education information * » 

The use of computer services assists in the development of a sound career 
education program. Career information oblaiiled andincorporated with resource 
and industry materials provide the studentjwith up-to-date data covering careers, 
colleges, apprentice^Jji^ training and employment potential Decisions for the" 
future can be based on selected -projections. Two systems used in Connecticut 
are: ► . % 

Consider/Guidance Information System (Consider/GIS), Educational Ser- 
vice Centers Computer NetwjgTR (E3CCNET). Contact Kathryn Smitfi at ACES, 
562-9967. 

<» * * #• 

.MOISNewtn^and.Cfareer Information System. Individuals^ EASTCONN 
area, contact Paula Cohen, Direptor of Instructional Services at 456-3254. . 
Outsit the EASTCONN area, contact Robert Goldberg/District Manager, 1355 
Liberty Street, Springfield, MA 01104 at~413-788-6163. 



In Summary 



Many of our critical economic and social problems revolve around people and 
work. There is an increasing awareness among edudators of their responsibility to 
prepare students to work in a rapidly changing, highly complex technological 
society. Career education is one of the educational responses to 'this challenge. 

Career education is designed to prepare all students for "work" — not neces- 
sarily to prepare them for a specific 1 'job' ' but essentially to prepare them for work 
that is meaningful, productive and self-fulfilling. With leadership provided by the 
State Board of Education and the State Legislature, local boards of education are 
better able to prepare students for work through career and vocational education. 

A Guide to Curriculum Developmerffir^CQreer Education has attempted to 
assist local school districts advance ttarr preliminary planning efforts into a sound 
pedagogical cffrriculum that will ip^gt the career education needs of their stu- 
dents. Three fundamental printijp^efthat are specific arid unique in developing 
carteer education have been consistently stressed throughout this guide. 

• Career education is a concept rather than a separately scheduled instruc- 
tional program. Knowledge, skills and attitudes "that comprise career edu- 
cation must be infused or integrated into every subject discipline at every 
gradfe level. " - 

• Career education is notan "add-on" subject that deb%ts^ from the learning 
of basic education skills. In fact, it enhances them because it goints out the 
relevance of these basic skills. 

• The teaching/learning process of career education frequently extends be- 
yond the four walls of a classroomand its teacher. Career education, when 
effectively developed, involves parents and the community as4nstructipnal 
resources. 
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Appendix -A 
Statewide Goals for Education 



From Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan for Elementary and Secondary Education,' 
1980-1985 * \ " - . '-| 



mprene 

GOAL ONE 
Motivation to .Learn 



To realize their potential to lgarp, students ' 
must be highly motivated. 

Therefore: 

Connecticut public school students waTdevelop strong motivation by responding to the 
«high expectations 6t their parents, teachers and school administrators; by understanding 
and*striving to fulfill personal aspirations; and by developing the positive feelings of self 
worth which contribute to responsible behavior and personal growth, health and safety. 

GOAL TWO ^ , 

Mastery of the Basic Skills 



Proficiency.in the basic skiBs is essential for t 
acquiring knowledge and for success in our 

► society. o , ' * ' 4 * • 

* 

Therefore: ' * 

Connecticut public school student will, to their full potential, learn to communicate 
effectively in speech and writing; read 'with understanding; acquire knowledge of and 
ability in mathematics; and strengthen decision-making skills. mfs 
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Appendix A (continued) 



. GOAL THREE 

** Acquisition of Knowledge 

Acquiring knowledge leads to fuller realiza- 
tion of individual potential and contributes % 
• * ^ to responsible citizenship. 

^ i Therefore: 9 

Connecticut publitf scho&l students will acquire the knowledge of science/mathematics, 
social studies, the arts, literature -and languages which leads to* an understanding and 
appreciation of the values and the intellectual and artistic achievem ents of their culrare and 
other cultures; and williake full advantage of opportunities to explore, develop and express 
their own uniqueness and creativity." „ 

i . GOAL FOUR ; 

' • Competence in Life Skills 

Students afe , challenged to function suc- 
cessfully in multiple roles: as citkens, family 
members, parents, producers and consumers. . < * • 

i . Therefore: " \ 

^Connecticut public school students \y\\6 complete secondary level studies will have the 
^ability to fliake informed career choices; understand the responsibilities of family mem- 
bership ^nd parenthood; be prepared to undertake the responsibilities of .citizenship in 
•their communities, in the state, in the nation and in the world; and have Ihe skills, 
* knowledge and competence 'required for success in meaningful employment, or be 
qualified to enter ppstsecondary education. » 

^ X GOAL FIVE 

Understanding Society's Values « 

be responsible citizens and contribute . . ' A „ 

• tqpositive change, students must understand 
and respect the underlying values of this so- 
ciety, - . * 



Therefore: 



Connecticut 4 public school 'students will appreciate diversity and understand the inherent 
strengths in a pluralistic society; thev will understand and respond to the vital need for order 
under law; they will acquire the knowledge necessary to live jn harmony with the environ- 
ment, and actively practice conservation of natural resources, and they will respect the 
.humanity they share with other people. 
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Appendix B 
Legislation 



The series of guides to curriculum development published in 1981 by the State of 
Connecticut Board'of Education is consistent with the provisions of Sections 104 and 
l(M6b (or PA 79428) of the Connecticut General Statutes. 

Section 10-4.THmBs-ofBoard^(a) . . . shall prepare such courses of study and 
publish such curriculum guides . . as it determines are necessary to assist school districts to 
carry out the duties prescribed by law ... 

Section 1046b. Prescribed courses' of studly. (a) In the public schools the 
program of instruction offered shall include Bt least the following subject matter, as taught 

'by legally qualified teachers: the arts; career education; consumer education; health and 
safety; language arts, including reading, writing, grammar, speaking and spelling; mathe- 
matics; physical education; science; social studies, including, but not limited to, citizenship, 
economics, geography n govemment and history; anc! in addition, on at least the secondary 

\level, one or more foreign languages and vocational education, 

a v 

(b) Each local .and regional board of education shall on September 1, 1982, and; 
* annually thereafterat such time and in such manner as the commissioner of education shall 

request, attest to the state board of education that such local or regional board of education 
offers at least the program of instruction required pursuant to this section, and that such 
program of instruction is planned, ongoing and systematic. 

(c) ' The state 'board of education shall make available curriculum materials and such 
other materials as may assist local and regional boards of education in developing instruc- 
tional programs pursuant t& this section. ■ . ^ 
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Appendix C 

Regional Educational Service Centers 



Area Cooperative Education Services (ACESJ ' 
800 Dixwell Avenue » > 

New HavenACT 0651 1 « 

CapitoFRegion Education Council* (CREC) 
212 King Philip Drive 

West Hartford, CT 06117 ; ~ . «. ' 

Cooperative, Educational Services (CES) * * * 
11 Allen Road * 
Norwalk, CT&6852 * -,n '. ; 

Eastern Connecticut Regional Educational Service Center (EASTCONN) 
R.R. 2 v > 

Willimantic, CT 06226 / 

Long-Range Edticational Assistance for Regional Needs (LEARN) 
P.O. Box 220 . 
East Lyme, 6T 06333 1 

Regional EducaiLnal Services Concept through United Effort (RESCUE) 
R.R. 2, Goshen Road . . 

Litchfield, CT 06759 

i 
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Appendix D 
Career Education 
Evaluation Resources 



^kjThjs bibliography is taken, in part, from Bibliography on Career Educa- 
tion, published by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, DC. . 

Adams/Kay A. and Jerry Walker. Improving the Accountability of Career Education 
Programs: - Evaluation Guidelines and Checklists. Cplumbus, OH: National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 1979, 103 pp. (RD 168). 

Asianian, Carol B. and Regina Paul. An Evaluation of the CERES Model Project: Career 
Education Responsive to Every Student, Ceres, California (Report &om USOE Grant 
~No. G007506902).-New York: Policy Studies in Education, August 1976, 39 pp. 
(ED-162-073). # * " . 

Bonnet, Deborah G. ThePesign of Career EducationEvalGatiqns in 1975 - 76 (Report from 
USOE Grant No. G007604329). Crawfordsville, IN: New Educational Directions, Inc., 
July 1977, 43 pp. (ED-143-852). 1 ■ 

Bonnet, Deborah G. WhatDoes Career Education Do For Kids? A synthesis of 1975- 76 
Evaluation Results (Report from USOE Grant No, G007604329). Crawfordsville, IN: 
New Educational Directions, inc., June 1977; 79 pp. (ED-143-831). 

development Associates, Inc. Evaluation and Educational Decision Making: A Functional 
Guide to Evaluating Career Education. Washington, DC: U,8. Office of Education, 
September 1975, 133 pp. (ED-117-185). 

Development Associates, Inc. Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education Pro- 
grams. Washington, DC: U.S. Office of Education, August 1974, 150 pp. (ED-099-682). 

Division of Administrative Services. A Practical Handbook for Evaluating Educational 
Programs. Hartford, CT: Connecticut State Department of Education, 1979, 31 pp. 

Enderlein, Thomas E A Review of Career Education Evaluation Studies. Washington, 
DC: U.S. Office of Education, 1976, 34 pp. (ED-141-584)/ * 

Kester, Ralph J. Using Systematic Observation Techniques in Evaluating Career Educa- 
v txon. Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1979, 64 

. pp. . *XK* % 

Malak, Sharon and'others. Assessing Experimental Learning in Career Education. Colum- 
bus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1979, 124 pp. (RD 
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Appendix D (continued) • * 

McCaslin, N.L. and others. Career Education Measures: A Compendium of Evaluation 
Instruments. Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
1979; 354 pp. (RD 166). 

\ McCaslin,' N.L and Jerry P. Walker. A Guide for Improving Locally Developed Career 
i 4 Education Measures. Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
- cation, 1979, 52 pp. (RD 167). 

McCaslin, N.L. and Kay A. Adams. Managing and Evaluating Career Education. Colum- 
bus, OK: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1978, 49 pp. (RD 154). 

McLean, J.E. and M.R. Loree. Comprehensive Career Education in a University: Evalua- 
tion (Report from USOE Grant No. G007502124). University, AL: University of Ala- 
bama, 1977, 109 pp : (ED-132-396). 

» • 

Mitchell, Anita. Measuring Career Education Objectives: Current Status and Future Direc- 
tions. Columbus, OH: National Center-for Research in Vocational Education, 1980, 28 
pp. (IN 207). h 

Mitcnelf, A.M. and others. Ways to Evaluate Different Types of Career Education Activities: 
A Handbook of Evaluation Models (Report frorn USOE Contract No. 300770303). Palo 
Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, July 1978, 228 pp. (Ed-162-108), 
f Peat, Marwick, Mitcrfell and Co. A Systematic Approach to Evaluating Career Education 
Materials at the Local Level. Washington, DC. tj.S. Office of Education, November 
1974, 49pp. (ED-109-381). ' . ■ 

Strong, Merle E. The Comprehensive Career Education System ofRockford, IL:A Third 
Party Evaluation (Report from USOE GranfrNo. G007502397). tyadison, WI: University 
'of Wisconsin, July ^1976, 74 pp. (ED-131-261). ' ' j 

* United States Office of Education. An Evaluation ofthe*Board of Education of Baltimore 
County Career Educatidn Project: Creating New. Groups of hluman Resources for 
CareeffZducation through Strengthening Linkages Within and Among Schools (Report 
frp/fi USOE Grant flo, G007502299). New York: Policy Studies in Education, August 
.^976, 29 pp. (ED-164-767). 
United States Office of Education. Evaluating Career Education in the Arts: The Arts 
i Center, Pawtucket, Rhode Island (Report from USOE Grant No.,G00750231£). Provi- 
/, dence, RI: State Council on the Arts, August 1976, 57 pp. (ED-160-802). 
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Glossary 



Ability 

m 

Adaptability 

Adjustment 

Aptitude „ 
Attitude^ 

9 

Avocation , 



) 



Career 



Career Development 



Career Development 
i Process % * 

Career Planning and 
Preparation 



Chahrof Command' 
Community 



Actual power to perform acts, physical or mental whether or 
ngt the power is attained by training and/or education. Ability 
implies that the task can be performed now. 

The qualitjj^f being able to adjust one's self to changing expec- 

• tatigns within aiyxcupation 

The process of personal modification which one must accept as 

part of the changing world s 
The tendency, capability, or potential/o learn or understand 

' Mental and/or emotional position influencing one to accept or 
reject particular groups of individuals, sets of ideas, situations 

or values reflected in behavior 

-\ 

An activity pursued in addition to one's work mainly for enjoy; 
ment (hobby). Any individual whose career provides him 
with a means of liveltf ooc^ and some leisure time can find 

• satisfaction through his avocation in areas of life other tfcan 
-his career. 

Trie sequence of occupations and/or jobs engaged in or occu- 
pying a person throughout his/her lifetime 

A continuous, developmental process, a sequence of choices 

• \JWwch form a pattern throughout one's lifetime and which 
represent one's self-concept 

V 

Defined in "Career Development" 

The process whereby aperson examines her/his interests and 

abilities in relation to possible careers and based on his/her i 

decisions, she/he prepares by fulfilling certain educajjo/i and 

training requirements. 

_ < 
Order of autrjrfity with respect to>job positions. - 




Body of individuals organized into a unit linked bj common 
interests , - 
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Glossary (continued) 



Concept 
Condition 

o Decision Making 

-Decision-Making v 
Process 

. Dignity and Worth 

. D.O.T. 

Economic Structure 

Educational 
Preparation y- 

/Employment Trends 




Major idea, thought or notion identified as essential tcthe ca'- 
reer development process • * 

Circumstance which exists as a result of modifying factors, e.g., 
the employment rate and its relationship to government 
spending 

Determination arrived at after consideration 

Act of deciding upon an occupational course of action in a sys- 
tematic way * * 

#* * 

. Degree of esteem (intrinsic worth) and relative values of a per- 
son related to moral, intellectual and personal values* . 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Comprehensive occupation- 
al information resource published by the U.S< Government. 

The arrangement of the economic components making up the 
'■ee enterprise system 



Employabilfljy . 

Entry Level 
«*• 

Environment 

Evaluation ' 
» Procedures 



Extrinsic 



Fioancia] Aids 
Frame of Reference 



An educational process whereby a^person meets certain com- 
petency requirements in order to enter, remain and advance 
\ in a certain occupation 

Qeqeral direction, development and movement of jobs which 

r includes- ^ * , • 

• (a) whether workers are currently in demand:, * 

y x / ,4b) whether employment is expected' to increase Qr" de- 

crease. ?and * 

4 * **ic)£ wljat tye main factors Ire which can influence the growth 

• • ' ?and dgpline, oi 'the occupation, r " 

« A , V k% a , 

Ability to Secure and maintain 3 employments trough proper 

training anp the 4^c»sing\)f ^gooci work tabits - 
/ * \i\ * * * ' 
Lowest^posifion tn^ny'dccupatibTi as* defined locally by collect 

4 tive bargaining agreement; p<ast practice or applicable per-, 
sonnel'ryles > . 



The surroundingconditions. ir^Mences oHorces that influence 
or modify the career development process 

• " • • 

Those procedures designed to tesfthe effectiveness oflearning 
activities and objectives ] * 

From without, external Used in rfferejice to the easily identi- 
fiable and extraneous features occupations. 

' Monetary assistance which enables one to meet riecess#y oc- 
cupational training and/or educational requirement. 

" fit' 9 x I K 

Viewpoint or context'*wif%n which a person looks at/acts or 

ideas k 1 
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General Education** 



Horizontal 
Mobility 



Individual 
Potential 



Industry 



Institutions 



Interdependency 
Interest 



Interplay 
Intrinsic 
Jpb • 

Job Cluster 

' Job Description 
Job Family . 

Job* Level 

Job Requirements 

Learning 
Activities 

Learning Outcomes 



Often referred to as a liberal education. It is training of a broad 
academic nature which does not have a particular occupa- 
tional objective. 

Movement of an individual from one positiorUo another within 
the same strata (e.g.„ mason -painter) ( x 

The capacity of the individual for changing- ar\o7or growing 
in capability and self-fulfillment 



I- and/or gr 
•rises lffi^r 



A group of productive, profit-making enterprises iSsi have a 
similar technological structure for production and thai pro- 
duce or supply technically similar goods and services) 

The sum of the patterns, relations process', and maJeriaMnstru- . 
ments built up around major human activities. They regulate 
and • standardize behavior. Examples of institutions are 
school and church, built around education and religion, re- 
^ spectively. . 

Mutual dependence on one another 

Preference, discovered through the study of self and occupa- 
tions within the work world, for an occupational iield. One's 
interest changes as he/she is exposed to new experiences 
that leadPher/him to new interest areas. 

Mutual action or influence that takes place in a reciprocal re- 
* lationship * \ 

Internal.or inner, as in the "intrinsic" values of an occupation 
, which are significant to an individual 



•Employment,*involving Specific duties, undertaken for remu- 
neration 



Jobs which are related thrQugh similarity in work performed; 
tools, equipment and materials used; knowledge needed; 
and mental and physical characteristics required of workers. 

Descriptive statement giving properties of a particular job. 

Employment related through common enterprise (for exam- 
ple: food services) 

Position of a specific job in the structure of an organization 
based on its importance and preparation and experience re- 
quired 

Specific knowledge, skills, and training needed to satisfy a par- 
ticular area of work • 

Actions of projects through which specific learning takes place 
Knowledge and skills attained * . 
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^Glossary (continued) 



Leisure Time 

Life Style 
* Objectives 
Occupation . 



Occupational 
* Cluster 



Occupational . 
Expectations 



Occupational 
Fields 

Occupational 
Information 



4» 



Personal Needs 



Phase. " 

Professional 
Occupations 



Psychological 
Demands 

Relevance 
Self 



Free time after the practical necessities of life have been at- 
tended to; an increasing commodity in our society due to 
technology 

An individual's way pf life determined by attitudes and values 
expressed in self-consistent manner 

The teaching vehicle used to develop an understanding of an 
expressed career clevelopment concept « 

Work activity in various job settings in«which people engage 
in a group of similar tasks organized in similar waysr It occu- 
pies the worker for a period of time but does not require 
" single-minded commitment. It requires differentiated train- 

' ing but may involve considerable retraining. 

Occupations which are related and grouped according to type 
of work, skill of worker, and place where work is carried on 

Rewards and satisfactions which a person anticipates from an 
occupational choice which must be considered in relation to 
self - . v. * 

Areas of related vocations in society 
rr* I » 

Valicl and usable date about occupations, including duties, re- 
quirements for entrance, conditions of work ; rewards of- 
fered, advancement pattern, existing and predicted supply 
of and demand for workers, and sources for further inforrtia- 
tion 



r 



Occupational Level See job level. 

Personal 
Attributes 



Intrinsic qualities of an individual which he/she must consider 
in relation to her/his choice of job and/or occupation 

Relating to a particular person in* a private manner— must be 
met through his/her occupational choice 

Alstage or interval in a development or cycle 



Occupations characterized by social power, status and a high 
degree of technical skills entailing specialized preparation _ 

m 



Needs related toVnind and ^notions 

Pertinence or appropriatefUss of 
individual »: 



occupational elements to the 



The entire make-up of the individual, emphasizing the relation- 
ship between the individual's changing perceptions of him- 
self/herself.and meaningful career choice 



erJg * 
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Self Apprais^r^- Evaluation of oneself wittvfespect to one's attitudes, values, 

etc., so that a realise decision and choice can be made. 

Continuous and consecutive phases, of the career development 



Sequential " 
Service Occupation 
Significant Adults 
Skills 

Social Needs 
Specialization 

Stagey k f- 

Technical 
Occupations 

Technology ^ * 
Tdpic 

Value 

Vertical Mobility 
Vocation 



Vocational 
Guidance 



Work 



Work World 



process ' 

Useful work which meets the*needs of the public but does not 
produce a tangible commodity 

People who through effective interpersonal relationships 
influence the career choice of others 

The ability of an individuaito use knowledge effectively in the 
execution of work performance. A developed aptitude. 

Needs of society which are"rnet through people working in oc- 
cupations necessary for the sustenance of that society 

Quality or state of being highly developed for use or employ- 
ment in a particular line of work 

Period or step in a process? activity or development 

Occu patio ns requiring specific mechanical and scientific 
knowledge * 0 

Application of |*ientific principles to industry " 

Specific teaching content which enables theimplementation of 
stated objectives 

Standard of judgment accepted by persons, groups, or insti- 
tutions, stemming from and conditioned 'by their societal 
contracts 

Movement between jobs considered to have different status 

Implies a' dedication or lonjg-term commitment to a type of 
work with its accompanying requirements, rewards and ex- 
pectatiorts 

An "individualized" aspect of the educational program that 
provides individual counseling to each student to help him/ 
her make right career choices and to reach her/his full poten- 
tial in the area of career development 

Fulfillment of job duties, expectations for which one has been 
employed in order to provide a "purposeful" means of liveli- 
hood 

The breadth of career opportunities and occupations available 
to an individual pfepar\rt5 to make a career decision 
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